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TWO YEARS. 


A TALE OF TO-DAY. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ESTHER WEST,” ETC, ETC. 
——_ 
CHAPTER XVI.—NEARLY OVER. 
1] HE two years were nearly over. Another winter | Mr. Palmer had visited her frequently, and she had 


had passed, and the succeeding spring was | become a great favourite with the old man. He would 


Almost gone. A few months more, and Nelly’s pro- sometimes take her out and buy her little presents, 


bation would be at an end. Since her mother’s death and she knew far more of his early struggles than 
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his own children did; for she was, for many reasons, 
a more sympathetic listener. A real affection had 
sprung up between them, and when he told her of the 
arrangements he was making for giving up the house 
in Hackney to her and Harry, she had timidly asked 
if he must go away—if he could not stay and live 
with her. Her wish would alter his plans, he said ; 
and he liked to leave young people to enter on their 
new life alone. 

But it was not the girl of two years ago who 
looked forward to that new life with mingled tender- 
ness and awe. Two years may work manifold changes 
in the character, and Nelly had been making rapid 
strides under the most fostering influences. She 
was now a woman, older indeed than her years; for 
from the standpoint of the present she could look 
back upon a past full of grave and stern realities, 
which had kept her free from the blinding snares of 
pride and worldliness. She was a woman, loving 
knowledge, and feeling aspiration—such a woman as 
inspires a man, if he is capable of feeling the inspira- 
tion, with all pure and lofty aims. 

Among the influences which had fostered Nelly’s 
mental and spiritual growth was the friendship of 
Mr. Dalrymple. He had gone away for a time, 
travelled up and down Europe, and returned “ quite 
cured,” as he told Miss Macnaughten, who had con- 
sidered his return rather dangerous, and told him so. 

“ Douglas will never marry now, I think,” said his 
sister; “he is too friendly with all women to care 
very much for one. He is turning philanthropist 
instead, belongs to this society and the other asso- 
ciation for improving and advancing and promoting 
all sorts of things.” 

And so it was: with a keen interest in literature 
and art, Douglas Dalrymple had a still keener interest 
in life. He cared for the former only as they in- 
fluenced the latter, and the deeper and wider their 
influence the more he cared for them. A scholar 
among scholars, the caste of culture seemed to him 
@ narrow one and also a barren one. ‘ What is the 
use of the engine going on if it leaves the train be- 
hind?” he would say; “it will only be sent back 
along the line to bring it up again ; and so it must be 
with a nation where a few thinkers rush far ahead, 
and leave the bulk of the people behind them.” 

He became a constant visitor, with and without 
his sister, to the little morning room where Miss 
Macnaughten and her young ladies read, contriving 
to make himself useful to them in a variety of ways, 
and getting up for them and their friends readings 
from Chaucer, and Spenser, and other old English 
poets. Then, as his sister received once a week in 


the season, and the Macnaughtens and Nelly hardly 
ever failed to be present, he had abundant oppor- 
tunity of cultivating Nelly’s friendship. Under the 
circumstances, Miss Macnaughten did what she 
considered the wisest thing—and which in all proba- 
bility was the worst—she proclaimed the fact of 








Nelly’s engagement to the intimates of their circle, 
that Mr. Dalrymple appropriated her with perfect 
impunity. Being rallied on the point, he said gaily, 
“T am not a marrying man, you know, and I am 
afraid. of unattached young ladies. I am quite saf 
with Miss Chapelle.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” said the lady, laughing, 
married axd middle-aged as she was, and inguisi. 
torially inclined. 

“Oh, quite sure. When Mr. Palmer makes his 
appearance, I shall be ready to hand her over at 
once,” he replied. 

“But when is he’ to make his appearance, I 
wonder ?” she asked, for she did not know the whole 
history of the engagement. “Is he out in India? 
What is he doing? And what if he should never 
make his appearance at all?” she added. 

“Impossible to say,” he replied, making answer to 
query No. 3, and laughing so as to appear quite 
heart-whole, even to an inquisitor’s eye. She could 
not see how his heart leapt up at the thought she 
had suggested just when he felt so sure that he had 
laid it down at rest for ever. 

Mr. Dalrymple was going to the soirée of one of 
the societies to which he belonged, and which 
included education among its numerous subjects of 
interest. It was to be held in the Kensington Museum, 
and he had the privilege, like other members, of 
bringing with him one or two ladies. He asked Miss 
Macnaughten, and any one of the three who chose 
to go, and it fell to Nelly, as the others had preferred 
to remain at home that evening. 

They set off early, as was Miss Macnaughten’s 
habit, intending also to leave early; but they found 
so much to amuse them in the course of the evening 
that their stay was unusually long. For a time 
they watched the arrivals—and very extraordinary 
arrivals some of them were. .The queerest old ladies, 
and the most fantastic young ones, seemed to have 
turned out on the occasion; but then the occasion 
brought together some thousands of nearly all classes 
of London society. 

“What an odd out-of-the-world set of people,” 
said Miss Macnaughten, contemplating one group 
after another through her eyeglass. 

“Not of the world, certainly,” said Mr. Dalrymple, 
with akindly smile. ‘Those two lovely girls, one on 
each side of the stout old man, like a couple of nymphs 
attending on Bacchus, don’t see much society, to 
judge from their beaming looks.” 

“Now, don’t let me hear you railing at society,” 
said Miss Macnaughten ; “‘ you see enough of it.” 

“ But, then, I don’t look beaming; I look bored, or 
else my looks belie me, and so do more than half the 
people I meet.” 

“T am not bored,” she retorted. ‘ 

“It is not possible to bore you, or else I must 
have accomplished the feat long ago,” he replied. 

“ Now, look at that tall lady with the little curls 
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a 
pobbing against her cheeks. I happen to know that 
the world is a good deal the better for her, though it 
knows nothing of her, and she knows very little of it. 
She has given assistance to hundreds of women, and 
has established an agency for finding employment 
for them.” 

“J declare she is going up to the council, and 
presenting her card to them with all formality.” 

It was still in the days before the decline and fall 
of crinoline ; but the tall lady had not an inch; her 
rather shabby black silk fell straight to her feet, but 
she performed a series of curtseys before the council, 
and passed on perfectly unconscious through the 
bows and smiles of the little knot of noblemen and 
gentlemen who stood receiving the assembly. 

Mr. Dalrymple, with Nelly on one arm and Miss 
Macnaughten on the other, followed. Mr. Dalrymple 
introduced the ladies, and they found their new ac- 
quaintance an agreeable and well-informed woman, 
who seemed to be well known even in that mixed 
multitude. There were others in the rooms to whom 
Mr. Dalrymple introduced them, and they were so 
fully occupied that they did not note how the time 
had passed till they saw the rooms begin to thin. 
They were sitting in the Turner Gallery, which had 
almost emptied while they discussed the merits of the 


- wonderful collection, when Nelly started, turned pale, 


and laid her hand on Miss Macnaughten’s arm. Mr. 
Dalrymple had fixed his eyes on an approaching 
group. Nelly’s had followed, and, recognising Mr. 
Palmer and Harry, she had started instinctively and 
become pale from sudden emotion. 

The old man walked between his son and another 
young man, whom, of course, Nelly did not know. 
It was Horace Eden, who, as soon as he caught Mr. 
Dalrymple’s eye fixed upon him, turned and caused 
the others to turn with him, saying, “I do not want 
to meet that man; he is-one of my bitterest 
enemies.” 

“Indeed! That wasn’t quite the way in which 
I treated my enemies when I was a young fellow like 
you,” remarked Mr. Palmer, caustically, and he looked 
back and took a survey of the room, including Mr. 
Dalrymple and his patty. Of course he encountered 
their eyes; and, recognising Miss Macnaughten and 
Nelly, went back on the spur of the moment to speak 
with them, leaving Harry and Horace in the door- 
way; the former not having caught sight of Nelly, 
who had shrunk back involuntarily when the first 
surprise’ was over. A sudden idea had struck Mr. 
Palmer; had he not made the stipulation of the two 
Years’ separation, and had he not power to remove it? 
Certainly it was only binding on the young people 
80 long as he chose to enforce it; and it seemed to 
him that he need not longer enforce it—that the pre- 
sent was a happy opportunity for its termination. 

To resolve was to act with Mr. Palmer. He ad- 
vaneed to the little party, shook Miss Macnaughten 
warmly by the hand, and was introduced to Mr. 








Dalrymple. Then he took Nelly’s hand, and drew it 
on his arm, and said, ‘‘ Will you come and be intro- 
duced to my son, Miss Macnaughten?” 

“With pleasure,” replied that lady, though her 
pleasure was mingled with surprise; and so saying 
she rose, and, with Mr. Dalrymple by her side, followed 
Mr. Palmer to where Harry and Mr. Horace Eden 
stood. 

That the latter did not know what to do with 
himself—that he was in what he would himself have 
politely termed “a fix,’ was evident. His dark face 
flushed, and he hesitated as to whether he should walk 
away or not. Mr. Dalrymple noted all this, and 
saved him further embarrassment by a rather haughty 
nod of recognition, which he, of course, returned 
without the hauteur. All the while?Nelly was trem- 
bling on Mr. Palmer’s arm, and the paleness caused 
by sudden emotion had changed to a deepening 
flush of rose colour. There were'tears, too, in the 
downcast eyes. It was painful to her to meet Harry 
thus publicly for the first time after their lengthened 
separation, Mr. Dalrymple noted also these signs 
and tokens; and when he had heard Mr. Palmer say, 
«We must be going ‘soon, but you can still havea 
few minutes’ talk together,” he understood it all. 
Moreover, he thought he saw a reluctance—a shrinking 
—on Nelly’s part which he totally misread. 

Mr. Palmer handed Nelly over to his son; and, after 
introducing him to Miss Macnaughten, he walked on 
by her side, leaving Mr. Dalrymple and Horace, who 
seemed to know each other already, to form a third 
pair; they therefore brought up the rear in silence. 
At length Mr. Dalrymple asked in a tone which 
would have startled Nelly, so severe was it, “Do 
you know that gentleman well ?” 

“T do,” replied the other. ‘He is my brother-in- 
law.” 

“T saw you had married about. a year ago; it was 
to his sister, then?” 

“Sens: 

“Was he a friend of yours before you married 
her?” 

“ Yes, an intimate friend.” 

Mr. Dalrymple muttered something not quite 
complimentary, and silence again ensued. 

At length Horace Eden spoke again, 

“My wife brought me a considerable sum of 
money,” he said, “and I hope that in time I shall be 
able to retrieve my fortune, and pay every one to 
whom I am indebted.” 

“That is well,” said his companion, coldly ; ‘“ but 
pardon me for reminding you that it is not the loss of 
money which I grudge; but, as I told you at the 
time, the loss of trust. _ To be plain with you, Eden, 
it was the lie you told me, and not the loss you made 
me suffer, that I felt.” 

“ Andis there no place for repentance?” whispered 
the other, casting down his eyes. 

“Tt is better that there should be no place save 
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one, and that one is open to you and to me, Eden,” 
said Mr Dalrymple, more softly. Then again there 
was silence between them till the others turned, and 
the whole party came together again previous to 
saying good-bye. 

Mr. Dalrymple stood watching Nelly and her lover 
as they came up last. He could not convince himself 
that Nelly cared for this man, and before he had 
talked to him many minutes, he convinced himself that 
she did not. They went all together to the entrance; 
and when Miss Macnaughten’s carriage was called, it 
was Harry Palmer who handed Nelly in, and before 
doing so he lightly kissed her cheek. Mr. Dalrymple 
felt a horrible inclination to commit a breach of the 
peace and knock him down on the spot, and he felt 
almost sorry that he had not done so when his quick 
ear caught a little sob from Nelly’s corner as they 
drove away. 

He took the first opportunity that presented to 
speak to Miss Macnaughten on the subject—it was 
not often mentioned between them—of Nelly’s 
engagement. 

“I don’t believe she cares for him,” he said. 

“ Why, he is handsome enough.” 

* He is not in the least like her.” 

“That is unnecessary, and might not even be 
agreeable.” 

“ But he is not like one she could ever choose. As 
they stood together, they looked like an impersona- 
tion of the flesh and the spirit.” 

“ Well, these ‘are united pretty closely, are they 
not?” 

“TI don’t like him,’ said Mr. Dalrymple, plainly. 

“ He is not a bad fellow, I assure you.” 

“I think he is a perfect boor.” 

“No, he is not; I have seen him since, and he 
improves on acquaintance.” 

“You have never told me what he is.” 

“A button-maker.” 

“What! a maker of buttons ?” 

“Oh, Douglas, I thought you were above vulgar 
prejudices; but you seemed to know the gentleman 
who was with Mr. Palmer the other evening; who 
was he?” 

“One of the greatest scamps in London. Mr. 
Palmer is not choice in his company: no, that is not 
quite just,” .he added, “for I was once on very 
friendly terms with him myself ; but he has married 
a sister of Mr. Palmer’s. He got into society—no- 
body knows how—and has cheated everybody right 
and left with one scheme or another; always con- 
triving to be well paid for his part, and to sell out 
just in time. I found him out in a direct falsehood 
one day, and of course I tracked him, and gave 
him up to justice—of a private kind. His name is 
Eden.” 


“Oh, that is Eden! I am sorry the Palmers are 
connected with him, for they are thoroughly respect- 
able. 


Now don’t look contemptuous, Douglas; it is 











not like you. You shall come and meet Mr, Harry 
Palmer ; he will be often with us now.” 

Mr. Dalrymple did not relish the statement, but 
he accepted the invitation ; and, after spending an 
evening in poor Harry’s society, he said in confidence 
to his friend, “ Well, I have not changed my mind; 
it is like casting pearls before a certain animal to 
give Nelly over to him.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 

WAYS AND MEANS, 
Patricia was prepared to dislike Nelly. Had she 
not been the cause of a breach between her and her 
brother, which, though it had been repaired at the 
time of her own marriage, had left a flaw in their 
friendship, which she at least never lost sight of? 
There was a craving for perfection in Patricia’s 
nature which made her intolerant of flaws. Rather 
than have a flaw in anything she would give it up 
altogether. She was prepared to dislike Nelly as 
having exercised some undue influence over her 
brother; a very common failing among a man’s 
female relations, and which had more than usual 
excuse in her case, because of the inequality of 
fortune between Nelly and her brother, and the 
position in which they had stood to each other. She 
debated in her own mind whether it would not be 
better for her, feeling as she did, to hold aloof 
altogether, when her father requested her and Anne 
to call on Nelly ; but when she spoke to her husband 
on the subject, he strongly advised her against such 
a step. 

And Patricia yielded, as she always did yield to 
her husband. It was part of her duty to yield to 
him, but it was her pleasure also. Horace had 
become all in all to her. He was astonished at the 
reserve of passionate sweetness in her nature; the 
reserve, for though spent freely on him, there 
seemed still more behind, and it was so exclusively 
his own. The man began to love her, as he had 
never loved before ; to love her so that he longed to 
fall down at her feet and tell her what a wretch he 
had been. From acting a part towards her now he 
was free. It needed no simulation to heighten the 
tenderness that was in his every look and word. 
What would he have given to cast off that slough of 
past deceit, and stand forth once more her lover, her 
equal! 

But it was utterly hopeless. There was no way 
out of his entanglements, save one which he had 
not the moral courage to take. And Patricia was 
not forgiving, he could see that. She was intensely 
conscientious in all her words and actions. What a 
mistake he had made! What a mistake his whole 
life had been, seen in the light she threw upon it! 

“Are we not spending too much?” she said one 
day; “I could not bear to be living above our 
means.” 
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“J think we are rather exceeding, my love. It is 
so very difficult for a man in business to know 
exactly what his means are,” was his guarded 
answer. 

“Tsit? How?” she inquired. 

«Because all that he has made in a year may be 
swept away in a day. Sometimes the gains of a 
whole life may go,” he replied. 

“ My father’s business is not like that.” 

“No; he is a maker. It is the merchant who 
yentures most. A foreign firm may fail owing 
thousands and tens of thousands; or a precious 
cargo may go to the bottom, or may lie eating itself 
up in foreign warehouses, or rotting on foreign 
wharves.” 

“That is why you often look so worn and 
harassed,” she said, laying her soft, cool, beautiful 
hand on his head, and smoothing back the hair from 
his temples. ‘‘ We are living recklessly, if that is the 
case, and it is my fault. It is for me; you do not 
care for these things,” and she took in the room and 
its upholstery and her own elegant attire at a glance. 
“And, Horace, neither do I care for them. You 
would love me just as much in a plain stuff as in this 
costly silk.” 

“Love you, my love!” he almost groaned; “I am 
not worthy of you.” 

“Horace,” she said in a tone of tender reproach- 
fulness, “do not say tisat; I know I am cold and 
haughty in manner, but I cannot bear humility 
from you. I am anxious about this matter,’ she 
added, going back to the subject of ways and means. 
“I could not bear to think that we were using what 
was not our own. Let us begin to retrench at once, 
if we are spending more than it is safe for us to 
spend. Do you think we are?” 

“Ido; but I cannot bear the idea of your saving 
and scraping.” 

“But I do not mean to save and scrape. I don’t 
think I am cut out for that,” she answered. “It is 
to make large, clear, definite reduction that I mean. 
Tirst, let us quit this house.” 

He was ready with an objection. The lease had 
yet nearly two years to run. 

“We could sell the lease,” she replied ; “‘ and even 
if we did not, it would be better to quit it. It is 
too large for me to overlook, and the waste of labour 
it entails is excessive. We could live in some little 
Villa in one of the suburbs at a third of the cost.” 

“And see nobody,” he said. 

“Do you call me nobody?” she answered play- 
fully. Horace had never seen her so fully roused, nor 
half so beautiful. 

“T was not thinking of myself,’ he said sadly; 
and at the moment he spoke the truth, though the 
excitement of society had become to him a necessity. 

“T have seen a great many people lately, and I don’t 
know that Iam much the better for it. These ac- 
quaintances never become friends, and one sees only 














































the outside of them. I should be happy in saving 
you from anxiety, and in time we should gather round 
us a few real friends and associates. I like your 
sister Emma and her,husband. Could we not settle 
near them? they have such beautiful childten,” she 
said with a little sigh. 

“We must think well before taking such a step,” 
he said. “Iam afraid it might injure me. By-the- 
bye, you are going to see your new sister-in-law elect 
to-day, are you not ?” 

“Yes; Anne is coming to go with me.” 

“Then I shall say good-bye for the present, and we 
shall discuss the retrenchment some time soon.” 
ft Very well, dear,” said Patricia ; and her husband 
kissed her, and left her standing in pleased content, 
already thinking how glad she would be to practise 
this and that economy to save her husband’s purse, | 
which was his life so long as he had to labour, 
and give his days and years in exchange for it—and 
his soul and conscience too, if she had known all. 

She was ready equipped for walking when Anne 
came. Before to-day she would have ordered round the 
brougham, which she hired from the nearest livery 
stable, though Miss Macnaughten’s house was not 
distant more than a quarter of an hour’s walk; and 
then she would have been a great deal more stiff and 
stately than she was after that brisk walk through 
the spring sunshine, which kept up the glow which 
her morning thoughts had kindled. 

They were received into the pretty morning room, 
where the ladies were at work, and received with an 
ease and cordiality by the others which rendered 
Nelly’s shyness less observable and less painful to 
herself. Patricia, who had been prepared to dislike 
her, and perhaps expected a showy, somewhat forward 
girl, would not allow that she was agreeably dis- 
appointed. She left Anne to talk to her after the 
first cold salutation, and merely shook hands with 
her at parting, after a call of formal brevity. 

“She is not what I should have expected,” she said 
to Anne; “but I cannot think how she managed to 
captivate Harry so completely.” 

“Don’t you think her beautiful?” 

“No, hardly. She is rather pretty; but she is 
quiet and ladylike.” 

Patricia was just, and her sense of justice would 
not allow her to condemn Nelly for imaginary faults ; 
but a woman who, like Patricia, could not fail to 
know that she herself was beautiful, stands at a dis- 
advantage before a quite different type of loveliness. 

“No, I don’t think her merely a pretty girl. She 
has one of those faces that don’t fade, that only look 
the more angelic the more worn and aged and suffer- 
ing they are. I am quite in love with her myself.” 

“That is so like you, Anne,” replied Patricia, 
smiling; “but I will allow that she is not vulgar and 
offensive as your little friend Mrs. Jobson is; andI 
like the other ladies very much indeed, especially the 
elderly one.” 
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“JT had no eyes except for Miss Chapelle,” said 
Anne; “and sheseemed to have none except for you, 
Pat. How well you look to-day!” 

“ How can you flatter so, Anne, having found me 
' impervious all these years?” 

“T don’t call it flattery to tell one pleasant truths ; 
it is churlish to keep them to one’s self,” said 
Anne. 

“ Well, I shall not be jealous of Miss Chapelle,” 
replied her sister. 

“You must take her under your wing, you know, 
Patricia.” 

“T shall leave that to you, Anne.” 

“JT mean you must ask her out a little; get upa 
little party for her.” 











*T think it would be more agreeable to be all by 
ourselves at first,’ said Patricia; “but I will ask my 
father and Harry to meet her and the Macnaughtens, 
if you like, next week.” 

«That will be better still,” said Anne, delighted ; 
and she went home and also delighted her father with 
her praise of Nelly, and Anne’s praise was always 
heartfelt. ‘We are all to meet at Patricia’s next 
week,” she added, “I never saw any one so improved 
as Patricia is; she was so good and kind to-day, and 
looking so handsome.” 

“Her marriage has certainly improved her,” said 
Mr. Palmer in reply, and his heart softened a little 
towards his rather unsatisfactory son-in-law. 

(To be continued.) 








THE ISLAND OF ASCENSION. 


BY A SOMETIME RESIDENT. 


Keentes © the early history of this little island 
W nothing is known beyond the facts 
| that it was discovered on Ascension 
Day, 1501, by Joao de Nova Galego, 
a Portuguese navigator; that it was 
then a barren, desert cinder; treeless, shrubless; 
uninhabited by man, and unfrequented by beast. 
It lies in the ‘South Atlantic Ocean, between 
Africa and Brazil, 685 miles N.W. of St. Helena, 
and 1,450 miles from the coast of Africa. In form 
it is oval, seven and a half miles long and six 
miles wide. The island is of volcanic origin, 
and presents a surface of conical hills, 200 feet 
high and upwards. Of these no fewer than 
twenty-four have craters, some of them perfect 
in all respects, except that they emit no fire or 
smoke. Desolation is stamped upon all these 
hills, with one exception. Between the hills there 
are valleys, or rather chasms, strewed with scoria, 
pumice, and other volcanic substances, testifying 
unmistakably to the origin of the island. In the 
eastern part of Ascension rises a double-peaked 
mountain, which, from its comparatively verdant 
appearance, is appropriately called “ Green Moun- 
tain.” To this spot we shall have occasion to 
refer again in the course of our narrative. 

Let the reader imagine himself at anchor in 
Clarence Bay on the N.E. of the island. He will 
see before him George Town, or, as it is generally 
called, “The Garrison.” The high red hill that 
backs the town is called “ Cross Hill,” and on its 
slope is built the Captain’s Cottage, with long 
lines of white indicating the various enclosures 
or terraces by which it is surrounded. To right 
and left at the base of this hill extend rows 
of cottages occupied by the married men and 
their families. Below the town, and close to 
the beach—which is composed of pulverised 









’ 


shells, and is of dazzling whiteness—the Govern. 
ment offices are situated. On leaving the ship, 
and rowing ashore over a light blue sea, we reach 
the only safe landing-place in the island, which 
goes by the name of “The Pier.” The first thing 
that attracts our attention is a notice to the 
following effect :—‘The Island of Ascension, being 
the property of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, and bond fide part and parcel of 
H.M.S8. Flora (guard-ship), persons are to bear in 
mind, when landing on any part of the same, that 
they place themselves under the same regulations 
as though they had gone on board the Flora 
herself.” This makes us feel at once that we are 
on board a man-of-war, and that we must be very 
circumspect in all our actions. We then pass in 
succession the Coal Stores, in which are kept the 
supplies for all the ships of the West African 
Squadron; the Naval Stores from which the ships 
are re-fitted, and the Victualling Stores whence are 
issued the provisions which form the staple diet 
of our sailors in a tropical climate. In front, on 
the summit of a slight ascent, is the Captain's 
Office—the seat of authority—the house of legis- 
lature of the island, The captain is supreme head ° 
of everything, civil as well as ecclesiastical. 
Passing this point, we observe the church dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, a low building, and not very 
well suited for the climate. The pews, accom 
modating about 200 people, are all ticketed 
according to the rank of the officers. “The 
captain’s seat,” “ Seat for officers afloat,” “ Seat 
for officers on shore,” “ Seat for married officers,” 
“ Seat for subordinate officers,” “Seat for civilians,” 
are amongst the most noticeable. Not very long 
ago a story connected with this matter was 2 
circulation in some of the clubs at home. Three 





or four ladies with families, whose husbands 
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belonged to what is known in the navy as the 
Civil Branch, and were of the same relative rank, 
refused to sit in any seat other than the front seat 
of the pews set apart for married officers. The 
seat would only accommodate six people, while 
the ladies and their families numbered fourteen. 
None would give way on the point of rank. 
Accordingly the matter was laid before the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the station, who secing the 
absurdity of the whole affair, very good hu- 
mouredly determined that the ladies should take 
precedence, not according to the rank of their 
respective husbands, but according to their own 
ages. This resolution had the desired effect, and 
the ladies quietly took their places in the seats 
allotted to them. 

In the church there are several mural tablets 
erected—some by comrades to the memory of 
a departed messmate, and some by parents as 
a record in marble of their child’s good and 
noble qualities. One commemorates the officers 
and men, thirty-nine in number, who died of 
yellow fever on board H.M.S. Scout, between the 
years 1836 and 1839, on the West Coast of Africa, 
and at the island. 

Opposite the church are the Marine Barracks, 
capable of accommodating about 150 men. By 
these sea-soldiers nearly all the work of the island 
isdone. They are carters, farm-labourers, masons, 
lime-burners, bricklayers, carpenters,wheelwrights, 
and military guards. The barracks, two storeys 
high, are comfortable, airy, and weil ventilated. In 
the upper are the dormitories in which the men 
sleep in hammocks; on the ground floor are situ- 
ated the messrooms. The men have a reading- 
room and library supported entirely by themselves. 
They have also access to the church lending library, 
80 that, taken altogether, they are very fairly pro- 
vided with the means of mental recreation. 

We must not omit looking in on “The Factory,” 
where the men are at work, some as blacksmiths 
and engine-fitters, and others as assistants to the 
civilian artificers, whose duties are much the 
same as those of the workmen in the dockyards 
of England. All repairs of an ordinary kind re- 
quired by the cruisers can be done at the island, 
and it is only in case of a breakdown of a very 
serious nature that ships require to be sent home. 
The working hours are the same as in the other 
departments of the establishment. Out of twelve 
hours, the officers and men have but two anda 
half for refreshment and rest. This brief period 
of cessation from toil may suit the African, but 
experience shows that it is not sufficient for the 
European unaccustomed to work exposed to a 
heat of 120° to 130° in the sun. 

Passing the Barracks, we come to a building 
which stands almost in the centre of the little town, 
and which was once the object of attraction to all 





the residents, and to ships’ companies. This was 
the Store par excellence. It was owned by a firm of 
English merchants, and was presided over by the 
only civilian on the island unconnected with the 
Admiralty. On entering this store, or shop, for 
the first time, astonishment was the feeling upper- 
most in the mind; for on looking round its well-, 
filled shelves the question suggested itself, “Can 
ask for anything necessary for the comfort or 
luxury of life in a tropical climate that I cannot get 
here?” The reputation of this store had spread far 
and wide in the navy. To the officers who landed 
from the various ships, and who were strangers to 
the residents, it used to be a kind of club, where 
they met in the afternoon when they had finished 
their duty or completed their pleasure-trips. This 
was the case a few years ago, but the store has 
since been closed by an order from the Admiralty, 
and its place is now supplied by a canteen. In 
the store a visitor could purchase a very pretty 
case of Ascension curiosities, which consisted 
of two “wide-awakes” and their eggs, two or 
three turtles’ eggs, a young turtle about three 
inches long, a land-crab, several shells peculiar 
to the island, and a few pieces of black and grey 
lava. 

On our way to “the west end” of the town we’ 
pass the various officers’ quarters and the officers’ 
messroom. All the houses are low, and, except for 
the verandahs round each, ill adapted to the re- 
quirements of a hot climate. We next arrive at 
the Naval Hospital, or, as the authorities will have 
it, the “Sick Bay of the ship Ascension.” The 
building consists ef two blocks—one of stone, the 
other of wood. In the first are the dispensary, 
the quarters for sick officers, and the large ward 
for general diseases. The second block is called 
“the fever ward,’ but it is used for other dis- 
eases, and only set apart when necessary for 
contagious fever cases. The sick are generally 
patients from the West African Squadron—suf- 
ferers from low coast-fever, ague, rheumatism, and 
incipient consumption, To hasten their recovery 
they are supplied with all the luxuries that the 
island can produce, such as milk, fresh vegetables, 
and fresh meat. 

About half a mile further west is George Town 
Cemetery. It is scarcely possible to imagine a 
more dreary spot than this “God’s acre.” All 
attempts to rear shrubs of any kind have hitherto 
proved useless, and are likely to continue so, since 
the soil is thoroughly impregnated with saltpetre, 
and exposed to the winds as they rush from the 
mountains through the ravines towards the sea. 
Hence the appearance presented by the cemetery 
is one of complete desolation. Not a blade of 
grass, not even a weed, grows there. The soil is 
of a light-brown colour with patches of white salt 





here and there, and nothing to relieve the weari- 
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ness of the scene except the tombstones of various 
hues and shapes erected in different directions 
within the enclosure. 

Retracing our steps towards the pier-head, we 
turn to the right, which brings us to what is re- 
garded by all visitors as a great curiosity, and 
an object well worth seeing—the Turtle Ponds. 
These are two large circular receptacles, hollowed 
out of the solid rock, connected with each other 
by a sluice-gate, and capable of containing between 
300 and 400 turtles. The water is kept fresh in 
the ponds by the ebb and flow of the tide. Here 
we can see many of the turtles’ backs appearing 
clear out of the water, and as we watch, others 
raise their heads above the surface and emit a 
heavy breathing, or take in a fresh draught of air. 
The weight of the turtle caught here is much 
greater than that of the turtle found at some of 
the West Indian Islands, or in the Mediterra- 
nean, ranging as it does from 300 lbs. to 700 Ibs. 
Turtle-flesh is served out to the residents about 
once a week all the year round, so that turtle- 
soup, so much prized and relished by aldermen 
and gourmands at home, after a while ceases 
to be regarded as anything very wonderful by 
those whose foreign sojourn extends to three 
years and upwards. The turtle season begins in 
January and ends in May, during which time, 
in different years, the number captured has 
varied from 100 to 1,050. The naval authori- 
ties claim all the turtle that come on to the 
island, or that approach within three miles of 
its coasts. Merchant ships and the Royal Mail 
steamers are permitted to purchase them at the 
rate of £2 10s. each, irrespective of size. Within 
the last few years the capture of turtle has not 
been so great as formerly, and it is feared they are 
taking themselves away to some more congenial 
shores. When the season begins, volunteers as 
watchers are caJled for from among the marines. 
If the volunteers, on a medical inspection, are 
found strong and healthy, they are told off into 
parties of two, and sent to English Bay, North- 
east Bay, South-west Bay, to Long Beach, and to 
Dead Man’s Beach. At these various places huts 
are provided for them, and fresh water and pro- 
visions are sent to them twice a week. Their duty 





is simply to turn the turtle. Night is the time for 
their work. They can sleep during the day, but 
they cannot amuse themselves, for the beaches 
and the bays afford no shelter from the scorching 
rays of the sun. The method of turning turtle is 
simply this: the watcher sees the turtle emerge 
from the sea, and work her way slowly up the 
beach above high-water mark. Then she hollows 
out a pit, some two feet deep, where she may lay 
her eggs. She deposits often as many as two 
hundred, then covers them over completely with 
a thin layer of sand, and leaving them there, makes 
her way back to the sea. Before reaching her 
goal the watchers rush on her, and with stout 
sticks throw her on her back—sometimes with 
difficulty, for she uses her fins with great skill, 
In this simple manner, then, as many as twenty 
are turned in the various haunts in one night, 
From Cross Hill, where a signalman watches the 
various passing ships, these haunts are all visible; 
and when turtle are there, a signal is made to 
the guard-ship, boats are sent for them, and they 
are brought in and placed in the ponds, where 
they remain till required for use. Wednesday is 
the day for slaughtering, and we may then see 
the turtle suspended by ropes from the gallows 
erected near the ponds. From several of them 
as many as 200 eggs have been removed before 
they are prepared to be served out. These eggs 
are all lost to the island, and show that the 
watchers, in their anxiety to turn the turtle, have 
neglected the most stringent orders laid down for 
their guidance, “ never to turn one until she is on 
her way back to the sea, after leaving her eggs to 
be hatched by the sun.” 

We have now seen all the places of interest in 
“The Garrison.” The most casual visitor can 
scarcely fail to be struck with the remarkable 
cleanliness of everything; the wonderful neatness 
and order everywhere visible; and the efforts 
made to impart an air of cheerfulness to a place 80 
naturally dull. Every one seems happy and con- 
tented; there are no idlers strolling about; all 
seem intent on their occupations, and no one com- 
plains of a monotonous existence, for each hour 
brings its own work, though often not of a very — 
laborious nature. 








THE HAWTHORN. 


5 7) HEN Nature casts her snowy shroud away 

Ws And curious violets peep amongst the grass; 

~  Oft, as afield from copse to copse I pass, 

I mark thy foliage, dawning day by day, 

From bud to leaf, from leaf to blossom gay; 

Till, as a Queen, the lovely village lass 

Wears for her crown a wreath of milk-white 
may, 





For sceptre wields a leafy hawthorn spray. 

How dainty-delicate thy flowerets blow 

With dimpled petals, chaliced flakes of snow; 

Whence pleasant airs of freshest odour stray 

Diffusive round thy crimson-barbéd row 

Of arrows, quivered for the elfin bow, 

Thrice welcome! Princess of the Woods, in bridal- 
pure array. A. P. 
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‘“‘ Till, as a Queen, the lovely village lass 
Wears for her crown a wreath of milk-white may.”--p. 504. 
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A SERMON TO THE YOUNG. 


BY THE REV. W. B. MACKENZIE, M.A., VICAR OF ST. JAMES’s, HOLLOWAY. 


“Tn him there is found some good thing toward the Lord God of Israel in the house of Jeroboam.”—1 Kings xiv. 13. 


This sermon was recently delivered at Holy Trinity Church, Islington, under the auspices of the Islington Youths’ Tastitute, 
to a congregation of 3,200, composed chiefly of the young—a striking and gratifying assembly. It is now printed here in the 
hope that, with God’s blessing, its usefulness may be largely extended.—[Ep. Q.] 


Wy 
iN | preach your annual sermon ; it enables 
¥ = <i me to bear my testimony to the good 
er service rendered by your admirable 
Institution. It is the sort of association which 
meets an acknowledged want; it provides safe 
and healthy occupation for your evening hours; it 
cherishes social virtue and protects the young and 
inexperienced from a thousand perils; it helps 
you in many ways to fulfil your duties in that 
station of life to which it pleases God to call you; 
and if his blessing shall continue to descend on 
the Bible Class and other religious advantages, it 
is calculated to promote your highest and eternal 
interests. 
attract, to instruct, to defend, and bless the youths 
of this great parish! P 

In placing a young man before you whose 
religious character flourished under great disad- 
vantages, we shall be better able to form a correct 
estimate of him if we present you with a slight 
sketch of his family and position in life. This 
youth, like many now, had not the advantages of 
wise parental training. His father, Jeroboam, was 
a thorough man of the world, of determined will 
and unscrupulous ambition. Offended by Solomon, 
the reigning sovereign, he withdrew to Egypt, 
watching his opportunity of revenge. 

The feebleness of Solomon’s son and successor, 
and the prevalence of popular discontent, prompted 
Jeroboam to rebel. Ten tribes were separated 
from Judah, and Jeroboam established himself on 
the new throne of Israel. To cut off the people from 
resorting to Jerusalem for worship, Jeroboam set up 
two images, symbolic representations of Jehovah, 
at Dan and Bethel, to be the centres of national 
worship. These measures speedily corrupted the 
religious life of the people, and in little more than 
two centuries brought the kingdom of Israel to 
ruin. Abijah, the king’s eldest son, whom he 
designed to be the heir to his new throne, a young 
man of considerable promise and a great favourite 
with the people, kindled the hopes of better things. 
He is said to have protested against this separation 
from Jerusalem and its pure worship, and the 
establishment of these idolatrous corruptions. To 
the great grief of his parents, and in fact of the 
whole community, this young prince, the Edward 
VI. of Jewish history, became alarmingly ill. 
Disguised as a private person, the queen-mother 


, Y Young Friends,—It¢ is very gratifying 
i }' to me to occupy this place to night to 
A) ba 





went to consult the Prophet Ahijah respecting his 
recovery, and received the heavy tidings that im. 
mediately on her return to the palace at Tirzah 
her much-loved son would beno more. The death 
of this estimable youth created universal lamenta- 
tion, which found expression in the honours of a 
public funeral. His religious character, with which 
we are now chiefly concerned, is recorded in these 
brief but significant words, that “in him was found 
some good thing toward the Lord God of Israel.” 
Now, in presenting to you this attractive example 
of religion in youth, I invite your thoughtful 
attention to these circumstances :— 

1. The fact itself is worthy of notice—that here 


is a youth like yourselves, known and esteemed 
May the Institute long continue to | 


for his personal religion. It was not common to 
find such characters in those days, is never was 
common, nor is it now, although I am extremely 
thankful to know that there are some. Siill, com- 
pared with the worldly and the negligent, they 
form but a small minority. Ask any minister of 
religion about the youths of his congregation ; how 
many has he reason to think are living for God— 
how many keep up the habit of private prayer, 
morning and evening, and devoutly read the Holy 
Scriptures—how many come to the Lord’s table, 
and are looked upon as giving good hopes of an 
upright and religious life? Make inquiry about 
the younger clerks in city offices and warehouses, 
and the elder boys who have left schooi and are 
gone out into the world. Some, I rejoice to assure 
you, are all that one could wish—the good seed of 
saving truth seems rooted in their hearts; though 
“in the world,” they resolutely abstain from every 
form of evil, and strive in earnest prayer and 
watchfulness, day by day, to live Christian lives, 
But the great stream, we fear, flows another way. 
The many prefer the easier and broader road— 
the pleasures of the world—its numberless and 
ever-varying temptations—the natural disinclina- 
tion which all men have towards God and his 
service—the deceptive appearances of things— 
good misrepresented to look like evil, and evil 
disguised as if it were good—and the persuasive 
seductions of bad companions. It is among young 
men, say from fifteen to twenty-five, that these 
things work with mischievous success, and reduce 
the number of the youthful disciples of Christ to 
a small proportion. Still here, in the son of Jero- 
boam, is a bright exception, and him I commend 
to you as a fair specimen of religion in early life. 
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9. Now look carefully at the testimony to his | 


was “some good thing.” Every day he cherished 


religious character; it is short, but very satisfac- | “some good” thoughts, purposes, and desires; 
tory. “In him there is found some good thing | every day “some good” prayers for himself, his 
toward the Lord God of Israel.” You, every one, | parents, and people, were poured out before God in 


have your difficulties—I admit that; but remember 
that he had the same difficulties as you have—his 
heart was as hard, corrupt, and treacherous; his 
passions and propensities to evilas strong; society 
as depraved; the conversation and influence of 
bad men as hurtful to his principles; the tempta- 
tions to extravagance, forgetfulness of duty, 
profligacy, and ungodliness in every form—all 
these he had to meet in his day, making it as 
difficult for him to serve God as for you. Still, 
he had grace given to break through all these 
hindrances. He felt the value of God’s favour and 
ofhis own soul. He sought first the kingdom of 
God. He resolved, as for himself, he would serve 
the Lord. When sinners enticed. him, he would 
not consent. Mixing as he must with all sorts 
of characters, still his religious principle comes 
distinctly out. “In him there is found some good 
thing towards the Lord God of Israel.” 

Many youths are found now, kind in disposition, 
upright and moral in their personal character, 
and justly esteemed for their amiable manners and 
bearing; but you soon see with regret, that they 
pay no real regard to the claims of God, and the 
great concerns of another world. Their duty to 
man they fulfil with commendable fidelity, and are 
so valuable to their employers that no one can 
whisper a word of dissatisfaction; but their duty to 
God, alas! is neglected and forgotten. It was not 
sowith this youthful son of Jeroboam. Possessing 
all the amiable dispositions which make young 
people attractive and endeared, still he had the 
“one thing” which is often lacking in amiable 
young people—“in him was found some good 
thing toward the Lord God of Israel.” What that 
good thing was is not here said; but we can easily 
see that it was something that bore distinctly on 
his personal relationship with God,—his own 
spiritual life and welfare,—some faith and love, 
some submission and obedience,—some dutiful 
regard to God’s law as given by Moses, and some 
real endeavour to understand and follow it,—some 
determined effort to set the Lord always before 
him, and whether alone or in company, to live day 
by day under the solemnising and restraining 
sense of his presence. He knew the habits of 
people around him. Seeing sin everywhere 
corrupting men’s consciences, and blighting their 
feeble reverence for Divine things, he strove, in 
God’s strength, to keep himself pure; and that 
was “some good thing.” Young in experience, 
and weak as he was in faith, but little accustomed 
to brave the forbidding frowns of worldly and 





secret. These things may have been but feeble, still 
they were something—some efforts were made for 
others’ good,—some good plans formed for his 
future life, if life should be spared,—some tears 
were secretly shed over the abounding iniquity, and 
ever-darkening prospects of his day ;—so that in his 
every-day conduct,—in the things he did and things 
he refused to do,—in his conscientious reverence to 
the will of God, and his endeavours, though as yet 
imperfect, to bring others to obey and serve him too 
—in all these respects I see that “in him was found 
some good thing toward the Lord God of Israel,” 
and I commend him earnestly to your imitation. 
3. Not that his religious principles were strongly 
developed. Of coursenot. He “spoke” as a youth, 
he “understood” as a youth, he “thought” as a 
youth. We donot expect that young Christians of 
your age will show the maturity of riper years. 
Abijah did not. Young people do not now. No 
one expects a young soldier just enlisted into the 
Lord’s army to be as calmly brave in the face of 
peril, and as irresistible in the shock of battle, as 
others who have been long inured to the hardness 
of military life. All we ought to look for is, that the 
religion you have shall be true, and genuine, and 
real; in fact, that it be “some good thing;” that 
your Bible-knowledge be sound, reverent, and 
devout, though not deep; that your repentance, 
though yet imperfect, be such as leads you to hate 
all sin because it is sin, and God hates it, and 
resolutely to put away the first approach or even 
thought of it; that your faith though not strong 
enough to remove mountains, still receives Christ 
to be the way, the truth, the life; that kneeling 
down by your bedside, your private prayer be 
fervent and persevering; that your daily conduct 
be thoughtful, conscientious, and in some way or 
other useful to others; “not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,”—we expect this. 
We make allowances for your youth. Your feelings, 
we know, are impulsive. Your judgment of things 
as yet lacks experience and discernment. You are 
not strong, or wise, or patient. We cannot expect 
allthis just yet. Itistheday ofsmal! things. Your 
self-acquaintance is little. Your knowledge of 
Christ, the Captain of salvation, and the Defence 
of his people, is little. The seed has not been sown 
long; it is only just in the blade—the work of the 
Spirit is only just beginning, still, see that it is 
true and saving as far as it goes. Only continue 
faithful,—abide in Christ,—endeavour day by day 
conscientiously and diligently to walk in the steps 
of his most holy life, and He who has begun a 


wicked men, still he looked up to God to make | good work in you will lead you on to fuller know- 


him wise, and strong, and faithful; and this again 


ledge, fo deeper experience, to bolder conflict, and 
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holier walk. And here again, as a specimen of 
religion in youth, true and real, but yet imperfect, 
I set before you this youthful son of Jeroboam. 

4, Perhaps you think you are too young to think 
of these things. But I present this example to 
you now, because yours is the period of life most 
favourable for religious impressions. In fact, it is 
true in personal religion as in everything else, if 
you would be successful you must begin early. If 
education be neglected in youth, it is almost 
impossible to be well educated afterwards. <As 
years advance we gradually lose our aptitude for 
learning. Other faculties, no doubt, become ma- 
turer by age; we can judge, reflect, advise, govern, 
better as years go on; but when we try to learn 
new things, we are admonished that the proper time 
was in the morning of life. You see this in busi- 
ness every day. A man must make his position 
in life while his faculties are fresh, vigorous, and 
elastic; if not accomplished then, it is much 
harder, if not impossible, to attain any eminent 
success afterwards. Younger men, quick, active, 
zealous, diligent, gifted with tact and perseverance, 
are now everywhere sought after; they can bend 
themselves readily to new duties, become masters 
of their position, and ensure success. I am 
speaking now about men’s progress in life. 

But it is precisely so in matters of religion. It 
is now spring time with you—the golden aurora 
of life—rich in opportunity and radiant with 
promise. But life, like the sun, quickly runs its 
course ; the shades of evening linger at no great 
distance, and the darkness of night soon shuts up 
the scene. A neglected spring must lead to an 
autumn of barren and hopeless disappointment. 
Beza, the great reformer, in his last will recorded 
his thankfulness to God that at the age of sixteen 
he sought and found Divine favour and forgiveness, 
thus preserving him from the numberless sins 
and sorrows and regrets that darken the closing 
years of worldly men. I know not how to speak 
words strong enough to convey the priceless value 
of early self-dedication to God. A man who lived 
for this world, and neglected the next, said, on his 
deathbed: “I have provided in the course of life 
for everything except death; and now, alas! I am 
going to die.” Yes, my young friends, you will 
find myriads of people who neglect to think why 
they are sent into the world, till they find, to their 
dismay, they are obliged to leaye it. A man who 
never thought of these things cried out, when he 
found it was too late: “Oh, my poor soul! 
whither art thou going? What will become of 
thee?” As you love your own soul, and would 
secure your everlasting welfare,—as you would 
shun the evils that make life wretched, and add 
intenser bitterness to the taste of death,—as you 
would realise the hopes of your loved and loving 
parents, and gild their evening sky with brightness, 


—as you would live in the esteem of good men, and, 

above all, secure the abiding approbation of God, 
which is better than life, then, I implore you, 
consecrate these golden years of youth to the 
blessed service of God. Remember Josiah, who 
from his eighth year served God. Remember 
Obadiah, who feared the Lord from his youth, 
Remember Timothy, who from a child knew the 
Holy Scriptures. ‘Remember now thy Creator, 
in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come 
not” (days of feebleness, decrepitude, and pain) 
“and thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them,” 
Again I implore you, be encouraged to seek the 
Lord early, by studying the character of this 
youthful Abijah, “in whom was found some good 
thing toward the Lord God of Israel.” 

5. And now what is to be the result? You 
remember the story of Xerxes, the Persian king, 
who on surveying his mighty army assembled for 
the invasion of Greece, burst into tears when he 
recollected that in so many years every one would 
be swept away to the grave. As I look round on 
the vast congregation of young persons collected 
here to-night, the thought forcibly occurs, what, 
even as to this life, will the future of these young 
people be? A sight like this inevitably suggests 
such anticipations. Yet with most people life 
turns out to be a very different thing from what 
they ever expected. Scripture abounds with 
illustrations of this. Who would have thought 
that Jacob’s youngest son would ever become the 
viceroy of Egypt, and by his administrative 
wisdom supply a dependent nation with provision 
during seven years of famine? Nor could he have 
done that if he had not been the sterling sort of 
man God made him tobe. Who would have thought 
that a Hebrew captive should become prime 
minister in an Eastern court, administering the 
affairs of kingdoms, interpreting prophetic dreams, 
and deciphering the sentence of coming retribution 
written in appalling mystery on the palace wall? 
Yet so blameless was his conduct, that his worst 
enemies confessed they could find no fault in 
Daniel, except his faithful obedience to God, Who 
would have thought that a miner’s son in Germany 
would become a great champion of the faith, and ~ 
knock off the fetters of Romish supremacy from the 
consciences of half Europe, and earn for himself 
the enduring gratitude of the Christian world? 
Who would have thought that a sickly young 
man from Cambridge would become the pioneer 
to Christian missions in India and Persia, 35 

Henry Martyn did, and bear a name enshrined in 
| the immortal affections of the Church of Christ? 
| And there are men now living, occupying posts of 
| great importance in every department of life, who 
never dreamt in earlier years that they should ever 
become what they now are. Yes; but it was not 
chiance that raised them thus, but the steady, 
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legitimate effect of energies which they would not 
suffer to lie dormant,—energies which, through 
God’s blessing, may lead you also to climb the 
heights of eminence. Be sure of this, that God 
always prepares men for his work before he uses 
them. You look up to them with admiration 
when they have become great; but you should 
inquire what years of patient training and la- 
borious hardship they went through before they 
got there. Eminent success is a prize to be law- 
fully gained only in the school of difficulty. God’s 
best works are slowly wrought out by pérsever- 
ance in overmastering difficulties. He forms his 
choicest instruments in seclusion and obscurity, 
and often polishes them by the rough usage of 
hardship and disappointments. Everything which 
we learn well is the conquest of a difficulty. You 
have no sooner overcome one, but you are better 
able to encounter successfully another. You must 
learn to work, and wait, and pray. Whatever you 
have to do, do it thoroughly. Aim that your work 
shall be a credit to you. Give yourself wholly to 
these things. “Patient continuance in well doing” 
is your motto for success in this world, and glory 
inthe next. Do not be discouraged by failure or 
defeat; remember what King Alfred learnt by 
watching the spider. A failure may benefit you 
more than a success. Have one object, and keep 
toit. Let your one object be duty, not success. 
Success is the reward of duty faithfully fulfilled. 
Never lose sight of this, your duty to God and 
duty to man. I say again, keep duty before you. 
Allow yourself no slovenly negligence, no delay, 
no ignoble, much less vicious, self-indulgence, no 
half-heartedness in anything; if a thing is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing in your best possible 
style. Look to yourself your spiritual self, your 
moral self, your self-improvement, self-command, 
and self-restraint. Take great pains in self-cul- 
tivation. Two worlds lie before you; aim to be 
prepared for both. Get your heart right with God, 
-sin’s guilt taken away through your personal 
faith in the death and sacrifice of the Divine 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ; get your pro- 
pensities to sin curbed and subjugated to the rule 
of conscience and the will of God; let no sin have 
dominion over you. Meet each day’s duties and 
difficulties not in the spirit of fear, but of love, and 
power, and a sound mind, and then, having done 
all, patiently wait His will. Commit yourself, body 
and soul, your duties and dangers, present or 
fature, to His hand, and be assured once more 
that if yours is to be a career of successful labour, 
of well-merited esteem, and permanent service 
to others, the present is your great and golden 
opportunity to prepare for it. 

6. The earthly career of this youthful son of 
Jeroboam was soon ended. Who can tell but that 
it may be the will of God that some youths here 


4 


| to-night may prematurely sicken and die! Life is 
| always precarious. The age of sixteen is as mortal 


as fourscore. A worm lies at the root of every 
plant. It may remain torpid for many years, and 
not awake to its destructive work till the feeble- 
ness of age comes on; or it may begin to blight 
the bloom of youth, when the flower and beauty of 
it soon withers to decay. We can readily imagine 
the concealed but deep-felt anxiety with which 
Abijah watched the inroads of his disease, and the 
looks of terrible misgivings that settled on every 
face. Think of his father, as he left the council 
chamber, or the field of war, and returned, a 
hard-faced warrior, all silent and downcast, to the 
chamber of sickness, like Cromwell watching at 
the bedside of his favourite daughter—how it 
must have grieved hiia to think that his bright 
prospects would soon all melt away in hopeless 
disappointment ! 

Many a plan had, doubtless, occupied the mind 
of this estimable youth, by which he hoped one 
day to undo the evils of his father’s ungodly policy, 
and bring the people back to their fidelity to God. 
But admonished by the progress of disease, he 
learns more and more plainly that this is not to 
be, and with unmurmuring submission yields up 
his wiil to God’s. 

Abijah’s case does not stand alone. I have 
stood by the deathbeds of the young. Some 
have been sustained by a firm and saving trust 
in Christ, their stay and refuge in sorrow, their 
peace with God, and their very present help in 
that great crisis of need. I have stood by others, 
whose looks of terror betrayed the deep secret 
of sins not forgiven, and a soul neglected; that 
they felt themselves hurried away to another 
world, for which, alas! they had made no prepara- 
tion. I know well what these scenes are—the 
regrets, the sorrows, the consolations, the pros- 
pects—I know them well. As to this life, to die 
thus early is a loss and disappointment; but to 
one who has found peace with God through Christ, 
this loss is compensated by an infinite and ever- 
lasting gain; to the other, who has no peace and 
no preparation, it is nothing but loss—the loss of 
everything in this world—and he enters upon 
another only to realise a loss which human words 
fail adequately to describe. 

I do not suppose that Abijah on the approach of 
death found much comfort in any spiritual com- 
munion with others. His mother, if she were 
able to speak comfortably to a dying son, had not 
returned from her anxious visit to the prophet. 
His father was too deeply pledged to evil to 
attempt to administer counsel or spiritual help. 
Still the death of this youthful saint was precious 
in the sight of the Lord. He had his consolations 





and bright hopes. The things of God had been 
his anxious pursuit in his days of health. As to 
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spiritual advisers, probably he looked in vain for 
any to offer him instruction; but God himself 
taught him to know wisdom secretly, and made 
him wise unto salvation. God’s ways are often 
mysterious. You find sometimes that the flowers 
of paradise are set to bloom in barren places, and 
“waste their fragrance on the desert air;” while 
others, gifted with every advantage, and nurtured 
with the tenderest care, fade away in barren dis- 
appointment. 

Take two instances. In the family of David, 
surrounded with every help and privilege to guide 
young men aright, you see Absalom and Adonijah, 
both intoxicated with the vain glory of the world, 
both criminal in character, both brought prema- 
turely to death, and both bequeathed their dis- 
honoured names as a warning to others to shun 
vicious indulgences; while in the palace of an 
idolatrous usurper, surrounded with disorder and 
irreligion, you see @ youth so pious, and exem- 
plary, and faithful, that any godly parent’ here 
would point to Abijah as a bright pattern for his 
children to copy. 

Here, then, I stop. When you feel discouraged 
—as discouraged you may feel, by unexpected 
hardships, by pernicious examples, by difficulties, 
by the want of counsel or help or sympathy, 
and murmur that you stand friendless and alone 
among temptations and abounding evil—call to 
mind, for your encouragement, the history of 
this youthful son of Jeroboam, “in whom was 
found some good thing toward the Lord God 
of Israel.” Take, then, these words of parting 
counsel :— 

Reverence your own conscience. Allow yourself 
no sin, however small. Nothing grows on a man 
so rapidly as the beginnings of evil. Keep a strict 
watch over your amusements, your reading, your 
companions, your evenings—things which may not 
be absolutely wrong in themselves, but which lead 
to what is wrong. Keep far away from every 
scene, or place, or form of temptation—“ abhor that 
which is evil.” Never leave your home to begin the 
day’s work without breathing the prayer which 
the Te Dewm puts into your lips—“ Vouchsafe, O 
Lord, to keep me this day without sin.” And, oh! 
keep up your Bible-reading. If you want a light to 
guide and adviser to counsel—if you want soothing 
promises to comfort you, or strong warnings to 
defend—if you want wisdom to enrich and food 
to nourish your soul—if you want to be joyful 
in life’s sorrows and safe in its slippery places 
and perils—to abide faithful to God, and have 
God’s presence ever abiding faithfully with you— 
then see that you begin no day without enriching 
your mind with golden lessons from that one 





Book of books, which is able to make you wise 
unto salvation. 

There is but one thing worth living for. Of all 
the myriads and myriads who have spent life’s 
little day, how many are never thought of or men- 
tioned! I have now lived long enough in this 
parish to see a whole generation swept away; 
thousands and tens of thousands all gone—gone 
to an eternal world. Oh! “teach us so to number 
our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.” You may be prosperous in the world, 
and rise to some little momentary notice, just as 
a flower may lift its head a little higher than the 
surrounding grass of the field; but flower and 
grass will soon droop and wither alike. Seek your 
treasure in heaven. Edward Bickersteth, when a 
young clerk in the city, made this resolution: not 
to care for great things for himself, but good 
things. He cared for and sought the good things, 
and God certainly gave him the great. Ifin God’s 


‘providence your cup should be fuller than others’, 


and your way in life carpeted with worldly comforts, 
be it so; but if not, if yours is to be the harder 
lot and the heavier burden—if your sky be dull and 
leaden, and your good things of this world are 
dealt out but sparingly, still, be it so. Learn St. 
Paul’s great lesson :—“I know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound: everywhere 
and in all things I am instructed. both to be full 
and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need. Ican do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me” (Phil. iv. 12, 13). See that 
you can point with calm contentment to the 
mansions of your Father’s house, and: say— 
‘*My treasure and my heart are there, 
And my abiding home.” 
Difficulties, I remirid you once more, will come; 
but difficulties are meant to drive us to God. I 
could tell you of the difficulties of Jacob and 
Joseph, of Joshuaand Samuel, of David, of Obadiah, 
of Timothy; but young as they were they over- 
came, and so may you. Resolve to serve God 
each individually, and make that resolution now. 
I would have you count the cost. It will lead 
you to trials of principle of course—to reproaches 
for Christ’s sake perhaps—to self-denial certainly. 
Losses of various kinds are possible; but per- 
severe, be strong in the Lord, and the power of 
his might; the bright issue will come. Only; 
choose wisely, act boldly, work industriously, 
persevere faithfully, pray unceasingly, worship 
devoutly, submit patiently, and reverence your 
Sundays, then leave the rest to God. 
* To patient faith the prize is sure, 


And they that to the end endure 
The cross, shall wear the crown.” 
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BY THE FIRESIDE. 


@| in the large old-fashioned grate! What 
bright little jets of gas fizzed, and 


blocks of coal, and went out suddenly 
in a puff of smoke, to burst forth again brighter 
than ever, and light up. the happy group clustered 
on the hearth-rug! How the warm light glowed on 
Gerald’s chestnut. locks and small, pale face, on 
Anna’s rosy cheeks, and Dot’s arch face as she 
peeped over my shoulder! It lingered lovingly on 
Ella’s sunny hair and graceful little figure, and 
glanced here, there, and everywhere—from the top 
of Willy’s shiny black head down to his equally 
shiny black shoes, as he fidgeted and jumped about 
after the usual manner of little boys. 

“Aunt Ella, will you tell us a story?” 

“Well, darlings, when your mamma and I, and 
your other aunts and uncles were children, we lived in 
a large house close to the sea; and there was a long 
narrow strip of garden at the back of the house, with 
beds cut in the grass and a path down the middle— 
did you ever see a garden like that, dears P—and 
at the far end a high wall and a little green door in 
it; and when you opened the door you came out on 
a large stone terrace or rampart, rising straight up 
from the sea, and an iron railing at the edge to 
prevent little people from falling over and breaking 
their necks; and there were steps from the terrace 
to the shore, and great rocks, and seaweed, and ? 

“ Aunt Ella!” shouted the five children in chorus ; 
“why, that’s like our house and our terrace, and the 
garden and rocks and all.” 

“And so it is, children. You live now in the very 
same house where I lived when I was a small child. 
And in those old days we were very like you, 
children: we played, and shouted, and learnt our 
lessons, and were sometimes punished, too, just like 
you.” 

“But you were never naughty, were you, auntie?” 

“Yes; I am sorry to say we were often naughty 
and idle. We used to bathe in summer, of course, 
and splashed and dashed about like little fishes every 
day. The only drawback to our complete enjoyment 
was that we were not allowed to carry our beloved 
dolls into the water with us for the usual ‘three dips 
and out again.’ Once and once only we succeeded 
in bathing them, and you shall hear how that came 
about. 

“One sunny morning in midsummer your Aunt 
Alice woke me (we slept in the same bed in a little 
room we had to ourselves) by saying that she 
could not sleep any longer; it was so hot, and the 
room was so light, and Dicky, our canary, was singing 
80 loud, ‘and wouldn’t it be nice to get up and run 

‘about!’ I was only too glad to be stirring, so up we 





sprang, and amused ourselves at first by jumping in 
and out of bed, and throwing the pillows at each 
other.” 

“Oh, auntie!” exclaimed my sedate little name- 
sake, horrified. 

* We grew tired of that at last, and began to play 
with our dolls, whose cradles always stood at the 
foot of our bed. Then we peeped out of the window. 
It was a glorious morning, without a cloud in the 
sky or a breath of wind, and the sea Jooked as 
smooth as glass, and temptingly cool and blue. 

“ ¢ Wouldn’t it be awfully jolly to be out in the 
garden !’ said we. 

“Mamma says ’ittle girls oughtn’t to say ‘awfully 
jolly,’ ” whispered saucy Miss Dot in my ear. 

“ You’re quite right, Dot: they ought not; but I 
told you auntie was sometimes naughty when she 
was a little girl.” 

«Suppose we go out just for one minute,’ sug- 
gested I. So we thrust our little bare feet into our 
slippers, and, with our dolls clasped tightly in our 
arms, stole on tip-toe into the hall. We held our 
breaths to listen. Not a sound—not a stir in the 
house—every one was fast asleep. The first stroke of 
the clock in the hall striking four nearly frightened 
us out of our senses; but as there was no other sound, 
we took courage, and crept to the back-door. We 
managed with great difficulty to turn the key in the 
lock and slide back the bolt; the door flew open, and 
we were free. 

“ Panting, breathless with excitement, with flushed 
cheeks and beating hearts, we stood half terrified, 
half delighted, expecting every moment a rush of 
enraged nurses, and instant capture and punish- 
ment. But as the blinds in the nursery windows 
were drawn safely down, and not a living creature in 
sight, we felt reassured, and made a bold dash down 
the garden at the top of our speed, Aunt Alice’s 
golden curls shining in the sunlight, and my thick 
mop of chestnut hair flowing like a mane over my 
shoulders. 

“Through the green door, on to the terrace you 
know so well, chicks; and down the steps we rushed, 
and never stopped till the rough stones on the shore 
forced us to go more slowly. 

“A bright thought suddenly struck Alice. ‘Couldn’t 
we bathe the dollies ?’ 

“Oh, yes! that would be nice.’ 

“ Accordingly we sat down on a rock, dry and warm 
from the sun, and proceeded to undress them, ear- 
nestly entreating ‘Miss Florence’ and ‘ Miss Violet’ 
to be good children, and not to cry or be frightened. 
With one hand holding up our little white night- 
dresses, and the other grasping tight hold of dear 
dolly’s arm, we waded through the clear, transparent 
water, and then, what dipping—what splashing— 
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what peals of joyous laughter—what an overflowing 
of life and happiness ! 

“ At last we thought it time to go back to the house ; 
so, thrusting our little wet, sandy feet into our 
slippers again, we made another race up the garden, 
crept noiselessly into the still, quiet house, and got 
into bed again. 

“Once safe in bed, I had time to think of my doll. 
Alas, for poor Miss Florence! every atom—every 
trace of paint had been washed off by the salt water ! 
She was minus a mouth, without any eyebrows, and 
her cheeks were a sickly white, instead of a beautiful 
rose-colour! But worse than all, the calico with 
which she was covered had torn in several places, and 
the bran, poor dolly’s life-blood, was pouring out 
upon the floor. 

‘And now, children, you see your Aunt Alice and I 
had done what we had long wished todo. We had 
had our own way, and defied the authority of our 
elders. No-one had found us out: there was not 
much chance of our ever being punished for our 
disobedience, but what had been gained by it? Do 
you think we were the happier for it? Quite the 
contrary. All day long the knowledge of our 
naughtiness weighed like lead on our spirits. _We 
started whenever the word ‘doll’ was mentioned 
by the other children, afraid lest the miserable 
condition of Miss Florence should be discovered. 
To do us both justice, I must say that the idea of 
telling an untruth about the matter, in case we 
were questioned, never entered our heads for a 
moment. 

“At last we could not bear the concealment any 
longer, and we agreed, after much whispering and 
consultation, to confess our wrong-doing to our kind, 
indulgent mamma. How relieved we felt, when, 
with many tears and prayers for forgiveness, we had 
told her all, and listened to her gentle words of 
warning and reproof. Her grief at our wildness 





made us more than ever ashamed of ourselves, and 


we earnestly resolved to‘ turn over a new leaf’ and 


to be better children for the future.” 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

228. Give instances of a single individual being 
called by different names in the Bible. 

229. What king and queen are supposed to he 
referred to in Neh. ii. 6? i 

230. Our blessed Lord; in the opening of his minis- 
try, manifested a great truth. "What was it? 

231. By what especial act did he evidence this? 

232. Of what calling was the Prophet Amcs? 

233. Who was pronounced to be a ready scribe in 
the law ? 

234. How is the passage Ps. Ixviii. 18 explained) 
by another Scriptural quotation ? ; 

235. What does Micah distinctly prophecy in re-’ 


gard to our Saviour? 1s 


236. Who prophesied of Christ’s forerunner, and 
where is the reference made ? 

237. What fact evidences the piety of the Virgin’ 
Mary ? ia 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 480. 

215. On the occasion of giving names to. the, 
animal creation (Gen. ii. 19). 

216. Jubal (Gen. iv. 21). 

217. Ten: Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan,,. Mahalaleel, a 
Jared, Enoch, Methuselah, Lamech, Noah.) A period 
of 1,656 years. f 

218. Adam’s decease was the first instance of a: 
natural death. Abel died prematurely by amare: 
and Enoch was translated. 

219. Lamech died five years prior to the deiuge? 
his father, Methuselah, just. before the Flood :(Geny 7 
v. 28). Haran died before Terah (Gen. xi: 28): 

220. Six: Eve, Adah, Zillah; Sarah, Hagar, and: 
Milcah. 








SUMMER. 


A. POEM FOR A CHILD. 


H, bring us the sunshine, and bring us the rose, 

f} The lily with whiteness that knows not astain ; 

Dear days that are bright from their birth to 
their close, 

Oh, come with your blue skies, dear summer, again. 


We little ones love you for all your long days, 
When of gloomy wet weather we are not afraid ; 

Each then among daisies and buttercups plays, 
Or basks in the sunshine, or rests in the shade. 


Then the hedges with sweet-scented may are all white, 
And the little bright streams babble by clear and 
cool ; 





1 

And, high over head, the lark shrills out of sight, 

And the swallows and dragonflies skim the brown, ~ 
pool. ; 


How bright is the garden with blossoms and flowers,’ 
To which the great butterflies love so to come! 
How pleasant it is in the noon’s sultry hours 
To sit in the house-porch and hear the bees hum! 


How good is our God, all these pleasures to give 
To us whom He made to enjoy, such delight! 
Oh, how can we thank Him enough while we live 
For summer and all that it gives to our sight! 
W. C. BENNETT. .. 
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